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History of Maryland, 


(BY A GENTLEMAN OF BALTIMORE.) 


No. IL. 


{CONTINUED FROM P. 63.) 


Discovery of Maryland. 


Presuming that their manners and cus- 





weroance or cemimander, and their wo- 
men and children distributed as slaves 
according to his direction. ‘They enter- 
tain a superstitious reverence for the 
person of thetr sovereign, and obey him 
with fear and trembling. The order of 
succession to the sovereign poWer is 
singular and proceeds from their rever- 
ence of the royal blood and a suspicious 


| jealousy of the chasity of their women. 


The brothers succeed in order of seniori- 
ty, and after them the sisters in like 
manner, who are succeeded by their sons 
first, and then their daughters; but the 
children of males never inherit the royal 
power. Perhaps there cannot be a more 
complicated mede of inheritance. Males 
are preferred to females, but to prevent 
the contamination of the royal power by 
suffering it to descend into the hands of 





toms, were the same in general, the suc- 
ceeding remarks will be considered as 
extending to all the tribes within the 
limits of Powhatan’s territories, unless 
where special exceptions are made. 

The form of their government, appears | 
to have been an heriditary monarchy | 
and that too of the most despotic kind. 
Without any other contrel upon his 
conduct than what was imposed upon 
him by his own discretion and pradence 
their monarch meeted out to them what- 
ever measure he might suppose they 
deserved both civilly and criminally.— 
Many severe punishments are mention- 
ed by Capt. Smith, and many of them 
capital varying very much in the manner 
of inflicting them, and which seem to 
have been directed by the arbitrary will 
of Powhatan. All his commands were 
executed with promptitude however se- 
vere, 

The males of a whole town have been 
exterminated at the same moment in 


the spuricus offspring of the tribes of 
their cheese they contine it altogether to 
the issue of royal females from whom 
there can be no danger of imposition. 
More efiectual care was perhaps never 
taken to prevent the supreme authority 
from passing into ether hands than those 
of the family with whom it was at first 
placed. It only required a provision 
which should procure to them an unin- 
tercepted succession of females and their 
snlllenties would have been complete. 
Considering their total destitution of 
of every thing which civilization has 
taught us to consider as necessaries of 
life much more, of its conveniences, com- 
forts and luxuries, he was attended and 
lived in a kind of barbarian state which 
was perhaps as well calculated to pro- 
duce respect and awe among his subjects, 
as the pomp, splendor and parade of 
the wealthiest potentate would produce 
upon his. A band of forty or fifty of 
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the tallest and handsomest savages of 
his territories attend upon him asa guard 
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wherever he |: dred, a centinel at each 
corner of the house watched, that their 
sovereign might rest without disturbance 
and at every half hour, an officer of his 
guard calls gut and unless answered by 
each centinel, the delinquent person is 
instantly punished with great severity. 
He is unlimited in the number of his 
wives whom he takes, and discards at 
pleasure. Nay when he wishes to con- 
fer a favor upon his most deserving vas- 
sal, as a high compliment he bestows 
upon him one of his wives, whose charms 
have ceased to please his fastidious taste. 
When he sleeps one of his wives sits at 
his head, another at his feet, and when 
he sits they take their stations, one upon 
his right hand, the other on his left. 

When ever he eats, one of his women 
bring water to wash his hands, whilst 
another attends with a bunch of feathers 
which serves the purpose of a towel to 
wipe them upon. Although his treasures 
are few and but of little value in our 
estimation, he has a house appropriated 
for them exclusively, the custody of 
which is intrusted to his guard. Upon 
the ornament of this house is exhausted 
all the ingenuity and labor of the savage. 

Although there is no seperate or indi- 
vidual title to any particular portion of 
me in aly one person, yet each tribe 

1as its limits, within which they must 
confine themselves to hunt and fish—of 
all which their country produces, each 
tribe pays in proportion to its ability, 
some part as a tribute of submission and 
obedience. By all those marks of sub- 
mission and flattery did the tribes enu- 
merated acknowledge the authority of 
‘Powhatan, and induced him until the 
fatal intrusion of Europeans to believe 
himself amongst the greatest and most 
powerful of mankind. 

‘heir situation did not require multi- 
plicity of officers. And after their king, 
there appears oaly to have been a wero- 
ance or a commander over each tribe— 
his authority was limited ly custom and 
of course stript of much of that terrible 
despotism which was annexed to the pow- 
er of Powhatan. ‘They had the power 
of punishing with death and always led 
their tribes to war. 

Whether the predecessors of Powha- 

tan, had possessed this unlimited power 
is not certainly known, although it would 











seem probable from the little liability 
there is to change in the institutions of 
savages. Yet from the great extent of 
territory which Powhatan, had himself 
added to his dominion, he might in all 
probability exercise a more despotic au- 
thority than his ancestors, who could not 
awe mankind by the imposing character 
of conqueror. 

The religious belief of most savage na. 
tions taking its rise from the same causes, 
must of course have a strong similitude to 
each other. Having but little to be grate- 
ful for in comparisicn to the evils which 
they have to apprehend, their religions 
rites are generally calculated more to 
avert the anger, of beings from whom they 
suppose their misfortunes flow, than to 
express their gratitude to beings from 
whom they may suppose their benefits 
are derived. ‘The sun as the most obvi- 
ous source of all their blessings claims 
pre-eminently the offers of their grati- 
tude and of course we find the Indians 
worshiping the sun at its rising and set- 
ting. No fixed and visible object in na- 
ture producing their misfortunes, they 
fancy to themselves some invisible being 
who controuls the engines of their des- 
truction at pleasure, and as they find 
nothing to represent this being to their 
senses in nature, they carve some hide- 
ous monster as his representative to 
which they offer their propitiatory sacri- 
fices. Ps 

An image to represent this evil spirit, 
they carve after their rude and savage 
manner, and place it in their temple; 
they callitoke. In every territory over 
which a weroance governs, they have a 
temple and always one, and oftentimes 
more priests to take care of them, and 
serform their religious ceremonies. ‘The 
vabits of their ordinary priests is scarce 
distinguishable from the common people. 
But the chief priest is dressed in the 
most fantastic manner which savage 
fancy could invent. A number of snak- 
es and weazel skins stuffed and tied by 
the tails, were placed upon his head in 
such a manner as to form a knot on 
the top of his head, whilst his bare breast 
and shoulders were covered with the 
pendent skins. ‘Their devotion was 
generally expressed by songs in which 
their chief priest took the lead. Some- 
times the chief priest invoked their gods 
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in broken, but passionate prayers. A wish 
to preserve even after death those per- 
sons who have held conspicuous stations, 
js a sentiment which seems congenial to 
the nature of man, - The Indians there- 
fore attempt to protect the bodies of 
their deceased sovéreigns from that 
speedy dissolution which follows after 
death, they disembowell them, and dr 
them. ‘Then loading their bodies with 
all the finery which their savage state 
can afford, and rolling them carefully in 
white skins, they deposit them in a house 
appropriated for the purpose, the custody 
of which is given to their priests and so |; 
sacred do they hold this depository of 
their sovereigns, that none but priests 
or the king dare enter them. All his trea- 
sure and finery which cannot be bestow- 
ed upon his person is put in baskets and 
deposited at his feet in this mansion of the 
dead. ‘Their common people are buried 
in deep holes dug for the purpose, the 
bottom of which is covered with strips 
of wood, the corpse wrapped in skins, 
and accompanied with the trinkets which 
belonged to the deceased are altogether 
covered with earth. 

The Indians appear not to have had 
any particular days which they con- 
sidered as more holy than others 
which were appropriated for the obser- 
vance of religious ceremonies. A great 
scarcity of provisions, apprehe:sion of 
their enemies, triumphs over their ene- 
mies, and the season of harvest or 
gathering their corn, all produced the 
observance of religious ceremonies adapt- 
ed to the sensations which these events 
respectively excite. Every event of | 
magnitude which either brought misery | 
or joy was the occasion of a correspond. | 
ing religious ceremony. Like all other | 
ignorant people, the Indians believed in 
the supernatural power of particular 
persons. ‘Their conjurers had great 
consideration and influence with them | 
They believed them capable of foretel- | 
ling events, of pointing out perpetrators | 
of any offence and of discovering the 
secret intentions of men. ‘This senti- 
ment restrained the Indians from com- 
mitting injuries on each other. And 
whilst they without scruple or fear stole 
every thing from the whites which they 
could, they were never known to take 


Perhaps there never was any country 
in which the distinction of rank was 
carried farther than amongst the sub- 
jects of Powhatan, or did it ever in any 
place so effectually degrade the common 
people They believe that their wero- 
ances and priests after death wil! tive 
for ever in the enjoyment of all thuse 
things which they suppose contributes to 
the happiness of man beyond the moun- 
tains towards the setting sun. But all 
others, they imagine, have no second 
state of existence; that with them 
death ends every thing; that as beings 
of an inferior rank their spirits perish 
without their bodies. It is scarce pos- 
sible to credit that such a principle can 
exist in any country, pod less in one 
where their kings and priests are con- 
tinually mixing with the people, and 
where they must continually expose to 
the familiar and intimate view of the 
meanest person, their wants and their 
weakness, their faults and imperfections, 
in fine their perfect participation with 
themselves of every evil to which they 
are incident. Yet this fact is attested 
by an intelligent and discerning witness 
and who had better opportunities of ob- 
serving those people at the first settlement 
of Europeans amongst them, than an 
other person ever had. To rejcet this fact 
would aim a mortal blow at the credit of 
all history of those people at this time. 
And to give strength and weight to the 
testimony we derive from the same 
source an account of this country which 
has been confirmed in almost every par- 
ticular, which time and a change of cir- 
cumstance would suffer to remain the 
same. ‘The country its productions and 
the general history of the natives are all 
described by Capt. Smith in such a man- 
ner that all the subsequent discoveries 
and information dewn to the present 
day, has not enabled us to add any thing 
to it or to contradict it. And surely 
where we find so much observation, good 
sense and veracity, we should nut dis- 
credit, one fact because it may appear 
improbable. 

From viewing so small a population 
scattered over so great an extent of coun- 
try, we might be tempted to believe that 
Powhatan with all his savage and des- 
potic authority would be stili but a fee. 





from each other, Yest their conjurers 
should detect and expose them. 





ble monarch. But this although it would 
“ be true with respect ta civilized nations. 
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yet is far from being so with respect to 
the American savages. Living in a 
country which by the labor of man is 
capable of producing all the conveni- 
ences and luxuries of life, they enjoyed 
very little more than was presented to 
them by the voluntary bounty of nature. 
By address and perseverance, they com- 
pel animals of the forest and the fish to 
contribute to their sustenance. A few 
acres of land negligently cultivated in 
corn supplied for a few months in the 
year, a whole village whilst for the re- 
mainder of the year they relied for sup- 
port upon the frpits and a few roots of 
the country. Although those resources 
with proper means, might have of- 
forded sustenance to a much greater 
number of people; yet such little pro- 
gress had the Indians made in the me- 
chanical arts, that they had scarce any 
other means to procure them, than little 
superiority of cunning or understanding, 
which nature has given to man over the 
brutes. In consequence of this defi- 
ciency of means to produce ample sus- 
tenance, the savage was frequently com- 
pelled to live upon very little. ‘To tra- 
vel long distances and carry upon his 
back the means of his subsistence was a 
habit with the Indians. Thus prepared 
by education—habit and necessity for 
the situation of their country, Powha- 
tan could without subjecting his subjects 
to any unusual hardahip, have summon- 
ed ali his warriors to his subsistance on 
whatever side he might be attacked. 
The women and the children too were en- 
nabled from their education to live at 
home without assistance from the men or 
to accompany them at the most rigorous 
season on the longest journey. If the 
necessity of their kings affairs were such 
that their aid was indespensible and they 
had any neighbor whose attacks upon 
their wives and children, might be dread- 
ed in their absence, they could remove 
with them, wherever it might be 
necessary and devote their whole force 
against any enemy. But this was not 
often necessity—for the continual hos- 
tility of neighboring nations rendered it 
unsafe for any nation to devote their 
whole force to the prosecution of any 
war. This universal hostility of the 
American Indians, confined their armies 
to smal! parties whose care it was to op- 
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—————— 
pose the most contiguous foe. Yet some- 
times nations have found opportunities 
of advantage over their neighbors, and 
have so totally crushed them, that their 
very names have been obliterated. Thus 
although from the manners and habits of 
Powhatan’s subjects, he was able to have 
summoned his subjects from one extre- 
mity of his empire to the other in case 
of necessity, he seems never after the set- 
tlement et Virginia, to have thought so 
great an exertion necessary to become 
convinced that in order to oppose the 
English, his whole force would have 
availed him but little, unless he was more 
equal in arms to his enemies. Stratagem 
was his safest and most effectual means 
of distressing them—and although he 
could not hope tocrush them by force, he 
still believed it was in his power to en- 
trap them and cut them off by degrees. 





The following obvious and excellent 
pasquinade on Dr. Johnson’s style, is ex- 
tracted from an English periodical work 
of great merit, entitled the Looker On. 

The following is the substance of an 
anecdote related of Dr. Johnson in an 
English publication, which, says the nar- 
rator, “ proves that there is no question 
so entirely barren of matter or argument 
which could not furnish him an occasion 
of displaying the powers of his mighty 
mind. We were talking of public pla- 
ces; and one gentleman spoke warmly 
in favor of Sadler’s Wells. Mr. C. 
who had been so unfortunate as to dis- 
please Dr. Johnson and wished to rein- 
state himself in his opinion, thought he 
could not do it more effectually than by 
decrying such light amusements as those 
of tumbling and rope dancing ; in_parti- 
cular he asserted that a rope dancer was 
in his opinion the most despicable of hu- 
man beings. Johnson (awfully rolling 
himself as he prepared to speak,) and 
bursting out into a thundering tone repli- 
ed. “Let us beware how we petulantly 
and ignorantly traduce a character which 
| puts all other characters to shame. Sir, 
| a rope dancer concenters in himself all 

the cardinal virtues.” 

*“ Well as I was by this time acquaint- 
ed with the sophistical talents of my il- 





lustrious friend, 1 could not but suppose 
| that for once he had been betrayed by his 
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violence into an assertion, which he could 
not support. “ Indeed, did 1 hear yeu 
right ; a rope dancer concentrate in him- 
self all the cardinal virtues! The answer 
was ready “why yes, sir, deny it who 
dares. I say in a rope dancer there is 
Temperance and Faith, and Hope and 








Charity, and Justice and Prudence and 
Fortitude. We will begin with Temper- 
ance. If the joys of the bottle entice him 
one inch beyond the line of sobriety, nis 
life or his limbs must pay the forfeit of his 
excess. There is faith, without unshaken 
confidence in his own powers, and full 
assurance, skill be but of little advantage; 
the unsteadiness of his nerves will soon 

rove as fatal as the intoxication of his 
ay Next sir, there is hope. A dance 
so dangerous who ever exhibited, unless 
allured by the hope of fortune or of fame? 
Charity next follows ; and what instance 
of charity shall be opposed to him, who in 
the hope of administering to others braves 
the hiss ef multitudes, and derides the 
dread of death. Then sir, what man will 
withhold from the funambulist the praise 
of justice, who considers his inflexible 
uprightness, and that he holds his ba- 
lance with so steady a hand as never to 
incline in the minutest degree, to the one 
side or the other? Nor in the next place 
is his prudence more disputable than his 
justice. He has chosen indeed a perilous 
accomplishment ; but while it is rember- 
ed that if he is temerarious in maturity of 
his art, let it not be forgotten that he was 
cautious in its commencement, and that 
while hs.was yet in the rudiments of rope 
dancing “he might securely fail in his 
footing, while his instructors stood ready 
on either side to prevent or alleviate his 
fall. Lastly, sir, those who from dullness 
or obduracy shall refuse to the rope dan- 
cer the applauses due to temperance, 
faith, hope, justice and prudence will yet 
scarcely be so desperate im falseliood or 
in folly, as to deny him the laurels of 
Fortitude. He that is content to vacil- 
late on a cord, while his feliow mortals 
tread secure on terra firma ; who per- 
forms the jocund evolutions of a dance 
on a superfices, compared to which the 
verge of a precipice is a stable station ; 
may rightfully snatch the wreath from 
the conqueror and the martyr, may boast 
‘that he exposes himself to hazards, from 
which he might fly to the cannen’s mouth 


; 


as a refuge, or a relaxation. Sir, let us 
now be told no more of the infamy of the 
rope dancer.” 


An account of the first rise of fairs in 
England, and of Living in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Before the necessaries or ornaments of 
life, from the convenience of communi- 
cation and the increase of provincial in- 
tercourse could be procured in towns 
through the medium of shops, goods and 
commodities of every kind were sold at 
fairs, to which as one universal mart, 
the people resorted periodically, and sup- 
plied most of their wants for the ensuing 
year. 

Fairs and markets were first held near 
the castles of the great barons, and near 
cathedrals and principal churches in ci- 
ties and great towns, not only to prevent 
frauds in the king’s duties or customs, 
but also because they were esteemed pla- 
ces where the laws of the land were ob- 
served, and assuch had a very particular 
privilege. 

The display of merchandise and the 
conflux of customers at these principal 
and only emporia of domestic commerce 
were prodigions, and they were therefore 
often freld in open and extensive plains. 

It appears from a curious record con- 
taining the expenses of the earl of North- 
umberland in the year 1512 that the 
stores of his lordship’s house, at Wressle, 
for the whole year were laid in from 
fairs : “ He that stands charged with my 
lord’s house for the whole year, if he may 
possible, shall be at all fairs, where gross 
emptions [that is the principal articles ] 
shall be bought for the house for the whole 
year, as wine, wax, beeves, muttons, 
wheat and malt.” 

The quotation is a proof that fairs were 
at that time the principal marts for pur- 
chasing necessaries in large quantities 
which now are supplied by frequent tra- 
ding towns ; and the meution of buying 
beeves and muttons (oxen and sheep 
shows that at so late a period they knew 
but little of breeding cattle. 

The great increase of shops in the re- 
tail trade in all the towns and villages 
through the kingdoms since the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, by 

















means of which the inhabitants are sup- 
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plied with every article necessary for 
subsistence as well as for lurxury, has in 
a great measure rendered useless the 
purpose for which fairs were originally 
established. ‘This change in the domes- 
tic trade of the country way--be“aftribu- 
ted to two causes opetitting together, viz. 
the facility of payment given by the notes 
of the bank of England and inland bills 
of exchange, and that of commercial in- 
tercourse produced by the certainty and 
regularity of the post office. ‘The latter 
may be looked upon as a cause, and the 
former the effect of this change which has 
so completely altered the state of fairs 
throughout the kingdom. 

Connected with fairs, as furnishing 
the necessaries of life, may be given an 
account of the living of the people of 
England in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

From the household book of the earl of 
Northumberland above mentioned, it ap- 
pears, that his family during winter lived 
mostly on salted meat and salt fish, and 
on that account there was an order for 
providing 180 gallons of mustard. On 
flesh days through the year, breakfast for 
the earl and his lady was a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, halfa chine of mutton or a chine of 
beef boiled. On meagre days, a loaf of 
bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, a dish of buttered eggs. 
During lent a loaf of bread, two man- 
chets, a quart of wine, two pieces of salt 








fish, six nnconed herrings, or a dish of 
sprats. The other meals had as little 
variety except on festivals. 

At that time, capons, chickens, hens, 
pigeons, rabbits, plovers, woodcocks, 
quails, snipes, — and pheasants, 
were accounted such delicacies as to be 
prohibited except at the earl’s table. 

From the same book it appears that the 
earl had only two cooks, for dressing 
victuals, for his household, which consist- 
ed of 229 persons. 

Hollinshead, who wrote about 1577, 
observes that white meats. i. e. milk, but- 


ter and cheese, formerly the chief food of 


the English people. were in his time de- 
graded to be the food of the lower sort, 
and that the wealthy fed upon flesh and 
fish. 

Feasts in those times were carried be- 
yond all bounds of moderation. There is 
preserved an account of a feast given by 














. . . prt A gs 
a bishop Neville, at his installation, in 
which are mentioned, among a great va- 
riety of others, the following articles viz. 
whe; quarters, ale 300 tons, 80 ox- 


réh, 6 wild bulls, 100 sheep, 300 calves, 


500 swine, called porks, 2000 pigs, 200 
kids, 3000 rabbits, upwards of 400 harts, 
bucks and roes, 3000 zeese, 2500 capons, 
2000 chickens, 4000 pigeons 100 pea- 
cocks, 200 cranes, 4060 mallards and 
teals, 500 patridges, 400 woodcocks, 
1500 hot, and 4000 cold vension, pas- 
tries, 1000 hot custards, and 4000 cold 
ones. On the table at this feast are men- 
tioned to have been 4 perpoises and 8 
seals. 

There were 62 eooks and 515 servants 
to assist them, and not less than 3000 
persons in all were at this feast. A par- 
ticular account of this festivity, and of 
the company who sat at each table, may 
be seen in Godwin’s lives of the bishops, 

At the above period, there was not dis. 
covered in society any pleasure but that 
of crowding together in hunting and feas- 
ting. ‘The delicate pleasures of conver- 
sation, in communicating opinions, senti- 
ments, and desires, were wholly un- 
known. 

About the year 1512, the breakfast 
hour was eight, and at ten they sat down 
to dinner, at three in the afternoon they 
had a drinking, and four was the hour for 
supper. ‘The gates of the Earl of North- 
umberland’s castle, were shut at nine in 
the evening throughout the year, “to the 
intent that no servant shall come inat the 
said gate, that ought to lie within, who 
are out of the house at that hour 

By a household establis'nuezas of lord 
Fairfax’s about 1650, it appears that ele- 
ven had then become the hour of dining, 
and towards the end of that century the 
hour was twelve, but from the beginning 
of the last century it had gradually grown 
late to the present times, when seven had 





become the fashionable hour in noble- 
men’s houses. In the country and in 
moderate families in the metropolis, one 
or two are the more general hours for di- 


ning. 


and the hours by which the post office is 
regulated, have great influence upon sit- 
ting down to dinner in London : the ge- 
neral hour fer dining among the mercan- 














tiie class in the metropolis, is therefore at 





‘The hours for attendance upon change - 
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present, about hale past five, when the 
business of the day may be said to be 
over. 

From the Percy household book.it may 
be observed, that several dishes were then 
in use which have been long banished 
from our tables; ainong these may be 
reckoned cranes, herons, sea gulls, bit- 
terns, and kerlews, and at archbishop Ne- 
vill’s feast, porpoises and seals were serv- 
ed up. 

After the accession of Henry 7th to the 
throne, the nation began to rest from the 
scenes of war and blood which for seve- 
ral years had subsisted between the hou- 
ses of York and Lancaster, and in the 
next reign the people turned their atten- 
tion more to trade and the acts of peace, 
so that we find the mode of living consi- 
derably changed ; for luxury being ever 
the attendant of extended commerce, 
this brought us acquainted with the pro- 
duce of foreign countries, till then un- 
known to England. 

Previous to 1509, the principal vegeta- 
bles used at the tables of the great were 
imported from the Netherlands, so that 
when Catharine, queen of Henry VIIL. 
wanted a sallad, she was obliged to des- 


patch a messenger to Flanders. Aspara- 
Bs and Artichokes were introduced into 
tngland aiout 1578, and cauliflowers 


somewhat later. Celery was not intro- 
duced into England till after 1709, when 
marshal Tallard being made prisoner at 
the battle of Blenheim, and brought into 
England, first introduced this plant on 
the English table. 

There isan article in the Perey house- 
hold book which says: “ That from 
thenceforth there be no herbs bought, 
seeing that the cooks may have herbs 
enough in my lord’s gardens.” 

Since the introduction of tea into En- 
gland at the close of the 17th century, 
the living of all classes of people has 


| then a new thing, though Mr. Hanway- 
in his essay on Tea, says, the lord Ar- 
lington and lord Ossory, introduced it 
into England, in 1063, and it was then 
admired as anew thing. ‘heir ladies 
introduced it among the women, of qua- 
lity, and its price was then /3 per pound, 
and continued the same till 1770. In 
1715 green Tea began to be used, and 
the practice of drinking tea descended to 








experienced a total change ; but it was | 


not until about 1740 that tea came to be 


generally used, for previous to that time | 


those who made use of it got it by stealth 
each being afraid of being known to be in 
possession of what was then termed a 
great luxury. 

Waller has a poem addressed to the 
queen, Maria d’Este, wife of James LH. in 
1683, “ On Tea commended by her ma- 
Jesty,” whereby it seems it was even 


the lower classes of the people. 

In -: 2 Tatler (No. 85, Oct. 27, 1709, 

the «> .hor mentions inviting his friends, 
seemingly as though tea was common 
to drink a dish of tea, which they refu- 
sed saying they never drank tea in a 
morning. 
The same author observes, that dinner 
had inhis memory, crept by degrees from 
twelve’clock to three, and in the Specta- 
tor it is said that coffee houses were fre- 
quented by shopkeepers from six in the 
morning, and that the students at law 
made their appearance in them. in their 
night gowns about eight. A lady who 
sends her journal to the Spectator, repre- 
sents herselfas taking chocolate in bed, 
and sleeping after it till ten, and drink- 
ing her Bohea from that time till eleven. 
ter dinner hour was from three to four, 
and she did not set up later at a card 
party than twelve. A citizen out of trade 
in the same describes hiinselfas rising at 
eight, dining at two and going to bed at 
ten, if not kept up ata club they frequen- 
ted. 

The history of taverns in this country 
may be traced back to the time of king 
Henry IV. for so ancient is that of the 
Boar’s Head in East Cheap, London, the 
rendezvous of prince Henry and his dis- 
solute companions. Of little less anti- 
quity is the White Hart, without Bi- 
shopsgate, which now bears in the front 
of it, the date of its erection, 1480. 


PARIS, July 7. 
To morrow, the 8th of July, three 
years will have elapsed since the king 
made his second entry into the capital. 
The works of the restoration had almost 


| to recommence under the most sorrowful 


and difficult circumstances. The pas- 





sions had called into action the exercise 
of the most determined aversion and ha- 
tred—great faults have been succeeded 
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by great disasters. Every where the ele- 
ments of discord and dissolution were 
visible. France was about to submit to 
the laws of foreigners, aiter having so 
Jone ruled them their conqueror. 
Never before was a great state in so 
alarming crisis. France was defended 
by the wisdom of the king and protected 
hy the recollection of her military glory. 
In vain did the passions rage—in vain 


as 


were great errors amongst their immedi- | 


ate results—the ordinance of the 5th of 


September, the election law and the law 
fur recruiting the army, re-established 
order and restored confidence. When 
we recollect what France was in 1815, 
and 1816, and when we examine what 


she is in 1818, we must acknowledge | 


that it is not merely an amelioration of 


her desperate situation that has taken 
place, but a restoration of health and 


strength, and a loug life in days of calm- 


ness and prosperity. Many ask with 
surprise, how does it happen, that in the 
course of three years the credit of France 
after all the taxes and burdens that she 
has suffered, should be better established 


than perhaps any other in Europe.—This 


is what we have witnessed, and which 
strikes foreigners with admiration and 
astonishment. 


France is tranquil, hatred is extin- 


guished, since every day tends more and 
more to prove the weakness and nullity 
of the fears for her safety which have been 
entertained by a small party. 

These fears have had not more effect 
on the great mass of the nation than the 
waves of the ocean have on the firm base 
of a rock—having ceased to fear—we 
have ceased being agitated—and have 
thus relieved ourselves from that malady 
to which may be attributed almost all the 
disorders of empires. 

A wise and enlightened king wishes 
fo establish liberty in France—-liberty 
which is loudly demanded by Europe. 
Public confidence surrounds the throne 
of Louis 18th, and at this moment the 
entire nation would rise to defend it. 

The royal court of Bordeaux, in the 
sitting on the 29th June, registered let- 
fers patent of nobility, granted by the 
king, to Dr. Arnaud Hyacinthe Comet, 
m consideration of the services he had 
yendered to humanity in the course of 

fifty years, during which he has exercised 
iis profession of physician. 


| 
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We spoke in our last number of the 
retraction of M. Vinet, who had been a 
member of the convention—the following 
is the text of this piece of history. " 

I, the undersigned, Peter Vinet, aged 
73 years, a native of Saint Geers dy 


| Taillan, in the department of the Lower 


Charente, and formerly one of the (lepu- 
ties to the national convention, and now 
an inmate of the hospital of Blaye, where- 
in J have remained in consequence of an 
incurable malady since 29th September 
1816. 

Wishing in the sincerity of my heart 





to reconcile myself with God, and to 
atone as much asin me lies for the evils 
in which I concurred whilst I was a 
member of that fatal assembly, and for 
adhering to the disasterous measures 
which emanated from it, and particular. 
ly for having voted for the decree which 
condemned the virtuous Louis the 16t- 
to death ; a decree to which L would ne- 
ver have assented, otherwise, than under 
the influence of terror which had suh- 
rounded me and annihilated all the far 
culties oi my mind and of my heart. Not. 
withstanding, I declare with truth, that 
I never made any motion against the 
king, or any of the royal family, and that 
in my own department I was the means 
of saving a thousand innocent victims de- 
voted to slavery or death. ‘This testi- 
mony of my conduct and the torrents of 











| COMMISSION 


ency of that august monarch ! 
| have never ceased to implore the pardon 


tears [have shed for not opposing the 
of a crime so atrocious 
(which had been foliowed by so many 
others) will [ hope insome degree lessen 
my culpability. It is at the foot of the 
throne of my king that I wish to make 


| this declaration (aimende honorable) and 
j to implore that pardon which is so neces- 
| sary to my sorrowful existence. 


May | 
be able to succeed in obtaining the clem- 


Alas, I 


of my creator with humility and a con- 
trite heart. L wish it were in my power 
to make France and the whole world wit- 
nesses of the profundity of my grief, 
which is the only reparation I can offer 
for my false politics. 

In these sentiments, I make this pre- 
sent authentic declaration before the un- 
dersigned witnesses of my sincere repen- 
tance, and also of my confidence in the 





mercy of the God of my fathers and I 
again publicly renew my profession of 


—— 
faith an 


church. 
Done 3 
23d May, 
sigh 
Witnes 
mayor of 
sub prefe 
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aith in the holy catholic and apostelic 

hurch. ’ 

"Done at the hospital of Blaye, the 

23d May, 1818, ae 

Signed VINET. 

Witnessed by the count de Luc, the 

mavor of Blaye, and M., de Counteneuil, 

sub prefect of the denartment. 


Extract of a letter from Raffles’s tour 
on the Continent, in 1817." 


Brussels. 





My Dear 


Ihave heard much of the vice of the 
continent, but never had such demonstra- 
tions of itas at Liege, where we spent 
last Sunday; and I am sorry to say that 
Brussels is but little better. You will 
not, of course, expect that I should des- 
cend to particulars upon such a subject. 
Suffice it to say, that the vice which in 
other cities seeks the covert of the night, 
meets you here at noon-day, and is pre- 
sented under circumstances of solicita- 
tion most oppressive and disgusting. 
Paris is purity itself, at least in its exter- 
nal demeanor, compared with these ci- 
ties of the Netherlands. 

Liege isa large, ancient, and irregu- 
larly built town. It is very pleasantly 
situated in a valley, watered by the 
Meuse, over which it has a venerable 
bridge of stone. Many of the houses are 
well built, and the neighbourhood is ex- 
iremely populous. It is famous for its 
manufactories of cotton, and there is a 
great appearance of business in the place. 

It being Sunday, we witnessed the ce- 
lebration of mass at the cathedral, which 
is rather a neat than a magnificent gothic 
edifice. Two regiments of soldiers, one 
ofhorse and one of foot, filled the body 
of the church. They were remarkably 


to be perfectly unconcerned in what was 
oing on, and the officers walked up and 
, in conversation with each other, as 
though they were on a parade, rather 
than ina church, except indeed, when 
the little bell at the altar tinkled, to 
warn them that the sacramental cup was: 
about to be elevated, and then, at the 
beat of the drum, all fell upon their 
knees, and—must I record it to their 
disgrace—officers and men, with a very 
few exceptions, burst into laughter. 
Thus insulting the God of heaven, in 
what they call. his temple, and with the 
most solemn service of their religion be- 
; fore their eyes. 
| In the afternoon I went again, and 
| heard the vespers, and witnessed the so- 
| lemnity of the repose of the host. The 
vespers were chanted by a full choir— 
and if the pealing organ—the melting 
tones of the human voice—the perfume 
of incense—and the magnificence and 
variety of sacred persons, with their 
utensils and their vestments can create 
devotion, they must be avery devout 
people-—But—why should I write any 
more—I am heartily sick of such mum, 
mery and trumpery. 
Returning to our hotel in the evening, 
we observed, in a back street in the out- 
| skirts of the town, an altar prepared, 
with a large crucifix, adorned with flow- 
ers and surrounded with candles, and the 
street decorated with sundry other blas- 
phemous emblems—mottos and sacred 
finery—as if preparing for some grand 
ceremony. We inquired the occasion, 
and were informed that there was to bea 
fete in honour of ,and it was 
to begin at nine o’clock. We went: the 
whole of that part of the street was light- 
ed up—the sides of the houses were co- 
vered with candles—the altar was a blaze 
of light, and chandeliers were suspended 








fine looking men, and their dress was || from lines over the middle of the street. 


extremely neat ; their band was in the 


In a room of a house on the opposite side 


organ-loft, and played during the greater || of the street, was the orchestra, and there 
part of the service. The whole ceremo- || by and by, the chanting in honor of —— 


ny appeared like any thing but religion 


began. ‘The audience consisted 





and the worship of God. For, in the }| chiefly of ladies, with a description of 

lirst place, not a single word that was || whose quality I shall not defile my paper. 

said by the priest at the altar was heard || We soon had enough of it. All hats 

by the a. In the second place, if || were off. and a cry was raised for the re- 
¢ 


they ha 


heard, they would not have un- || moval of ours, but we happily escaped 


derstood a syllable, it being all in Latin. || just in time to save our heads from the 





In the third place, the people seemed 


rough salutations which would probably 
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have followed from our non-compliance 
with the general custom. 

We saw a curious paper stuck up on 
the doors of some of the churches. 1 did 
not observe it myself till it was too dark 
distinctly to read the whole. 

I left our party at Brussels ou Thurs- 
day evening, and came by the Diligence 
to Ghent, and from thence by the barge 
to Bruges and Ostend. Having an hour 
to - at Ghent, | repaired to the ca- 
thedral. It is a spacious and venerable 
structure, simply majestic in the style of 
its architecture, and with little decoration 
but its paintings, whieh are esteemed re- 
markably fine. The pulpit is supported 
by a mass of exquisite marble sculpture, 
representing a man starting as froma 
dream at the cail of the gospel, which is 
personified by a diguilied figure, with a 
bible open on his bosom, at touvse words, 
to which he is significantiy pointing, 
“ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” The guide at the cathedral wasa 
very civil, intelligent, and compluisant 
sort of fellow. He paid a compliment 
tomy French, according to cusium, at 

the expense of truth—and reminded me 
of a waiter in Paris, who said, in answer 
to a question put to him by an English- 
man, * You speak excellent French, sir, 
but pardon me, I cannot understand you.’ 

At Ostend Lhad the happiness to meet 
with Admiral F and Mr. C . 
with whom 1 joined in the hire of a boat 
to carry us immediately to England. We 
have had rather a rougi and tedious pas- 
sage. We sailed from Ostend yesterday 
morning at four, and did not arrive here 
till one o’clock to-day. We had a very 
unpleasant altercation with the custom 
house officers at Ostend, owing to our 
having gone on board the packet at mid- 
night, a circumstance which they con- 
strued into a clandestine departure, but | 
to which we were led altogether by the | 
suggestions of the captain. For my part | 
I must confess, I did not much like the 
idea of leaving the country under such | 
an imputation. We were obliged how- | 
ever, quietly to submit to the re-exami- 
nation of our trunk, and were not a liitle | 
pleased when these troublesome visiters 
took their final leave. 

In perfect uniformity with this, the | 








| sels, Lieut. H 


2 ——; 
streets were full of people, and busines 
was going on as on any other day, Jp 
the a room in our hotel they we 
at cards all the afternoon, and there os 
a grand concert in the evening. 

The country from Liege is rich, and in 
some parts beautiful. The a pearance 
of the road—the character an 
of the people, especially the men—the 
number of carts and waggons—and the 
life and animation that every where sur. 
rounded us, indicated that we were in a 
manufacturing country. I Was struck 
with the resemblance which it bore to 
many parts of Lancashire. 

We passed through Louvain, the anci- 
| ent capital of the united provinces of the 

Low Countries. It appears to be a vene. 
rable and interesting city. We observed 
the Hotel de Ville, which is certaiuly 
the richest specimen of architecture we 
have met with in the course of our tour, 
an Brussels, we had on out 

g: of Lacken, the beautiful 
country palace of the king ot the Nether. 
lands. It stands upon a rising ground, 
surrounded by a wood, except in the 
front, where a noble vista opens, the 
width of the edifice, and affords a chann- 
ing view of the adjacent country. 

The morning after our arrival in Brus- 
and myself started in 
a cabriolet for Waterloo. On leaving 
Brussels we turned to the right, and soon 
entered the forest of Soignies, through 
which we continued to travel till we 
reached the village of Waterloo. The 
vistas are extremely fine, and if there 
were no other attractions to Waterloo, 
this circumstance would render it a ride 
well worthy the occupation of a leisure 
morning. We reached Mount St. Jean, 
which is about a mile and a half from 
Waterloo, (and at which place the battle 
was fought,) about ten. We breakfasted 
at a little auberge at the end of the village 
and having obtained the famous Jean 
Baptiste La Coste, who was Bonaparte’s 
guide on the memorable occasion of the 
battle, as our Cicerone, we proceeded to 
view the ground. 

The high road through Waterloo to 
Charleroi passes directly across the cen- 
tre of the scene of action. ‘lhe first ob- 











ject that arrested our attention was a so- 
litary tree, ona little elevation, and on a 
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rising bank close on the right hand side 
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“ihe road. ‘This is called Wellington 
iree, from the circumstance that it was 


ihestation occupied by Lord Wellington 
_ifhe can be said to have had any sta- 
‘jon at all, for he was perpetually riding 
shout, to animate his men, and during 
the whole of the day performed the ser- 
vice of a colonel to t e respective regi- 
ments that needed the inspiration of his 
resence. But it was the rall ying point 
Fr his staff, and there he was trequently 
himself. Just behind that tree, a cart 
thover the farm, crosses the road. It 
Cabesk of about three feet in height 
on each side of it, and here our troops 
hid themselves frum the fury oi the ene- 
my’s fire, by lying down upon the ground 
till they were wanted. One efficer, who 
was in this lane. was greatly alarmed and 
extremely restless. His comrades cried 
out to him, that if he was afraid, the best 
thing he could do would be to lie still— 
but he would lift up his head to see what 
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was going on, and that instant a cannon 
ball carried it off. To the left of the road 
alittle beyond Wellington tree, are two 
other trees, the first about forty or fifty 
yards from the road, and the second 
about the same distance from the first. 
By the first, Gen. Picton fell, and by the 
second, Lord Uxbridge lost his leg—and 
still further to the left, in the valley, Col. 
Ponsonby was killed. Far to the left, in 
that direction, is the wood from which 
the Prussians sallied at four, under Bu- 
low, and at seven, under Blucher, when 
Lord Wellington perceiving their ap- 
proach made his final charge, and in ten 
minutes, as our guide expressed himself, 
the French were all in flight. 
ny yards bevond Wellington tree. on the 
bank, close by the road side, Col. Gor- 
don, his aid-de-camp, received his mor- 
tal wound. A noble monument of black 
marble is now erecting on the spot, to 
perpetuate the memory of the event, by 
his sister and five brothers. From this 
monument you look down upon the farm 
house of Lay Haye Sainte. It stands 
close to the right side of the road. There 
the Hanoverians of the German legion 
fought, till all their ammunition was ex- 
husted, and then, to the amount of four 
hundred, they were put to the bayonet 
by the French. ‘This seems to have been 
the only circumstance of omission with 


after the engagement. 
said he, * to have made a hole in the wall 
at the back of the house, and have sup- 
plied them by that method with ammuni- 
tion—but 1 could not think of every 
thing.” ‘The house and the barn face each 
other—the yard is between them, and 
they are connected at their gable ends 
by high walls—within this enclosure 
were the Hanoverians. 
the walls, and roofs, and timbers of the 
house and barn, are marks of the cannon 
and musketry, and on the walls of the 
barn, are still to be seen the stains of the 
_ blood that was spilt, when their ammu- 
| nition being exhausted, the poor fellows 
| Were unable any longer to resist, and the 
French forcing their way into the enclo- 
| Sire, mowed them down like corn. 
| inquired for the old woman who remain- 
ed uninjured in the ‘cellar of the house 
during the whole of the action, but were 
| told, that she was not there, as the fami- 
ly who then had the farm had since remo- 
ved. At the top of the hill, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the farm-house of La 
| Haye Sainte, on the left hand side of the 
Toad, is the pot-house, called La Belle 
Alliance, and about half way between 
the farm-house and the Belle Alliance, 
| where the high banks on either side the 
‘road defended him from the enemy’s can- 
non, which passed over his head, was the 
| principal station of Bonaparte during 
| the greater part of the action, and where 
the guide said he remained five hours at 
one time. 
horses, for we were weary with wading 
}in the mud, and drenched with rain, at 
the Belle Alliance. 
de vie, while we warmed ourselves by 
the fire which blazed on the hearth, in 
the miserable . kitchen. 


Not ma- |; 





whieh Lord Wellington charged himself 


“We ought,” 


Every where in 


We 


We halted, like exhausted 
I took a glass of eau 


The woman of 
the house told us she was there at the 
time of the battle, but that she fled to the 
woods during the heat of the action, and 
on-her return, she found the house filled 
with the wounded. It was near this 
place that Wellington and Blucher met 
after the battle. 

La Coste said, that Buonaparte spoke 
but little during the battle—and when 
the fate of the day was determined 
against him, he simply cried, “ It is all 
over,” and fled. He wasas pale as death. 
La Coste was with him till four in the 
morning, when be was dismissed, 
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What most of all struck me, and must 
I think strike every body, is the narrow 
compass of ground in which two such 
large armies were engaged, and so terri- 
ble aslaughter took place. It was not 


. popularity, he ought to be popular. But, 
1 


eis a Dutchman, and the Belgians do 
not like the Dutch, while the Dutch do 


| not like his residing amongst the Belgi- 
- ans. 


as La Coste observed, a battle, it wasa': 


massacre—and the duke of Wellington 
is understood to consider it as by no 


means so just an exhibition of his skill in , 
military tactics as many of his former , 


engagements. 

The field of Waterloo is now rich in 
waving corn, ripening for the sickle of 
the husbandman. 
have been when death was the reaper, 


What a scene must it | 


I was honored with a kind note from 
the Duke of Kent, who is at present in 
Brussels, and enjoyed half an hour’s con- 
versation with his reyal highness. The 
name of this prince I have long venera- 
ted, associated as it is witha liberal and 


enlightened mind, and connected with 


and gathered in his thousands of sheaves | 


to the garner of the grave! 
a scene will it be again, when the trump 
of the archangel shall awake the sleepers 
that repose beneath its clods, and the 
mighty armies, that day annihilated, shall 
start up to life upon the plain on which 
they fell! I never heard a sermon so 
impressive as the silence that reigned 
around me on the field of Waterloo. I 


could not but connect their everlasting | 


destinies, with the thousands of the dead 


upon whose dust I trod. The eternity | 


that seemed to open there — my view 
peopled with the = of the slain, was 
an awful scene. The bitterness of dying 
on the field of battle—the widow’s cries 
—the orphan’s tears—the agonies of sur- 
viving friendship—were all forgotten ; I 
only saw the immortal soul hurried un- 

repared, and, perhaps, blaspheming, 
into the presence of its God! I shudder- 
ed at the contemplation, and felt how 
deadly a scourge, how bitter a curse, is 
war ! 

I shall not weary you with a descrip- 
tion of this city, now as well known to 
Englishmen as any fashionable watering 

lace on our own coast. ‘The number of 
English residents here is very considera- 
ble; but I find that the great advance in 
the price of provisions has determined 
imany to leave, and some are already re- 
turned to their own country. There is 
not much splendor in the court, and 
there is more of elegance than magnifi- 
cence in the royal and public edifices at 
Brussels. Sir was presented, and 
is to dine with the king—His majesty 
works hard for the benefit of his people, 
and ifa sincere desire to promote the 
interests of his subjects entitle him to 





And what | 








every noble and benevolent institution. 
Brussels is, upon the whole, a fine city. 


| We are in the best part of it, the Place 


Royale. You have soon seen every thing 
in it, however, and then it becomes insi- 
pid. For my part, I am quite tired of it 
already, and long for the hour when I 
shall set iny face in earnest towards Eng- 
land. I wish to be again employed in 
the delightful, though arduous duties of 
my office, and look with blissful antici- 
pation to those calm and happy hours, 
when ina domestic circle, which I now 
feel dearer to me than ever, I shall tra- 
verse again and again in narration, the 
lands I have visited, and the scenes I 
have explored. Till then, adieu. 
Your’s, &c. 





The conjectures of Editors are not al- 
ways to be regarded as the law of the 
land. The English Journalists have un- 
dertaken to state what peculiar topics 
will occupy the attention of Congress 
which is now probably in session.— 
Amongst other things it is stated that the 
United States are to be brought before 
this tribunal for trial on account of our 
connection with the Patriots of South 
America. On this topic we have already 
an editorial assertion against the asser- 
tion of an editor which we now present 
for the consideration and adjustment of 
those of our fellow citizens who are ca- 
pable of reconciling the existence of a 
fact with its non existence. 

CONGRESS AT AIX-LA CHAPELLE. 
From Bell’s London Messenger, of Au- 
gust 9. 

As the intended departure of Lord 
Castlereagh for Aix-la-Chapelle appears 
to occupy much present attention, and to 
excite more speculations than the even 
wjll probably warrant, we shall briefly 
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submit a summary of the actual business 

of that Congress of Sovereigns and their 

ministers. We must be allowed to pre- | 
mise by the way, that a congress has sel- 

dom assembled which promised a less im- | 
portant conclusion. ‘The possible event | 
may be summed up in a very few words. | 
The Congress will either do nothing or | 
do mischief. With one single exception , 
only, they will meet to decide upon par- | 
ties who will not submit to their arbitra- | 
tion and if they assume a high tone, they 

will, probably, find themselves in a state 

of aflirs, in which it will be equally dif- 

ficult to recede with dignity or proceed 

with success. 

-The business of the congress may be 
comprehended in three main points ; the 
relations of France with the other nati- 
ons of Europe ; the questions in dispute 
between Spain and Portugal ; and the 
recent rupture (for such it is, and upon 
public principles) between Spain and 
America. 

1. The relations of France and the 
continent chiefly respect the evacuation 
of the soil of France by the allied ar- 
mies, and the consequent payment and 
other securities to be required from 
France. In common with the French 
people, the government, we understand, 
_ equally desire this evacuation, as_the 
public discontent very seriously affects 
the financial facilities of the king and his 
ministers. The king and people there- 
fore concur in the wish to be well rid of 
this army of protection. Upon the other 
hand, all the allied powers, not excepting 
even England, have generally assumed 
that military character, and all the feel- 
ings connected with it, that they begin 
to regard their large standing armies as 
so much actual and direct power. In- 
deed, with all our respect for the limited 
monarchies of Europe, we must acknow- 
ledge that this is one of the worst and 
heaviest drawback upon the value of 
monarchies of any kind—that their very 
character, and perhaps their necessities, 
lead them into expense, extravagance, 
and useless and incumbering state of 
every kind ; and that in the present con- 
dition of the world, and of men’s minds 
and opinions, the kings of Europe have 
almost to defend themselves by the means 
of patronage, influence, and the direct 
purchase of the greater part of their sub- 
jects. Itis from these feelings and in- 


terests that all of them are led to desire 
and encourage such immense standing 
armies. It is from the same feelings that 
they retain establishments, and even ter- 
ritories, which, if regarded in the view 
of public profit, are so many dead 
weights upen the country, but which an- 
swer the purposes of the crown by affor- 
ding means of providing for its depen- 
dants. Such, therefore, will be the chief 
obstacle to the withdrawing the armies 
from France; and we shall not be surpri- 
sed if, under this feeling, this event, se 
much to be desired by all the sybjects of 
Europe, will, under some pretext, be fur- 
ther protracted. 

2. The question between Spain and 
Portugal has a more seeming than real 
difficulty. Portugal has seized Monte 
Video upon the same pretext with which 
the American government has occupied 
the Floridas. The government of the 
Plate is the southern limit of the king- 
dom of the Brazils, and Monte Video is 
the only barrier between the royal go- 
vernment of the Brazils and the turbu- 
lent independence of South America. 
Under these circumstances, we are com- 
pelled, says the Court of Rio Janeiro, to 
make a provisional occupation of Monte 
Video in our defence ; it is our only suf- 
ficient defence, against the progress of 
republican principles.—Now this argu- 
ment will certainly not be without its 
weight in a congress of sovereigns. It 
appeals directly to the common object of 
their just and reasonable apprehension. 
Under these circumstances we are inclia- 
ed to believe that Portugal will be left in 
possession of this fortress, out will be re- 
quired to cede some European town in 
return, as an indemnity to the Spanish 
monarch, ‘The difficulty, howeve,, is— 
what fortress shall be so called in ex- 
change, as Portugal is already too feeble 
for her own defence against Spain in 
Europe? This is the ouly difficulty in 
this case. 

3. The business between Spain and 
America is of a similar kind, and would 
proceed in the Congress upon the same 
principle, if America could be induced 
to become a party to the Congress. But 
as the American zovernment has nothing 
to gain in such a Congress, but, on the 
other hand knows that herself, and her 
| form of government are objects of angry 





| jealousy with the European sovereigns, 
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the President and his government affect 
to consider this Congress a diet for the 
domestic business of Europe only, Ame- 
rica, therefore not being a party in court, 
will of course not be included by their | 
resolutions. Under this state of things 
the Congress have only to choose be- 
tween mediation and a direct menace. 
£o far as respects mediation, it will evi- 
dently be useless, as the Congress has 
no means of enforcing their recommenda- 
tion by giving any bribe or equivalent ; 
and they are also too much parties in 
the question to command the respect due 
to fair arbitrators. As to direct menace, 
this of course is war. But America is | 
here, happily beyond their reach. ‘They 
might indeed annoy her trade, England 
in particular ; but it must be considered, 
that such annoyance is only effectually 
exercised by privateers and small ships 
of war, and that America in this regpect, 
is not even inferior to England. We 
cannot, indeed, imagine a more unfortu- 





nate state of things for the comfort of all 
nations, than a maritime and privateer- 
ing war between England and America. 
It would be a war of ravage waste and 
mischief. 

In speaking of the government of Ame- 
rica, we have always present to our 
minds what Mr. Fox so eloquently and 
so truly said of it—that itis the British 
constitution, with the improvements of 





the experience of ten centuries; it is | 
precisely that constitution, which (sup- | 

esing they had to begin upon a clear 
Sendatien, and not to destroy any thing | 
existing at the cost of anarchy and civil | 
war) the wisest men in the world would | 

ive to a people of the present age. And 
Erlae this opinion of it, most conscien- 
tiously, we have earnestly to express our 
hopes that it will never endanger its re- 
putation, by violating or contemning 
those principles of good faith and public 
law, upon which all governments must 
ultimately depend. ‘The occupation of 
the Floridas has too much of the charac- 
ter of a spoliation. We would say with 
an illustrious Heathen—it would be very 
useful, if it were honest, but as govern- 
ments is a very moral person, and as 
such may look to a very long existence, 
nothing can be useful which wounds the 
permanent interest of maintaining ack- 
nowledged principles for a mere present 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 








James R. Wheaton was an industrious 
mechanic, wie had served out his regu 
lar apprenticeship as a tailor, and after- 
wards set up for himself. This activity 
and promptitude won the esteem of his 
old master, who recommended him in 
warm terms to the patronage of his cus- 
tomers, when he had left his service. 
His master was a punctual man, punc- 
tual in his attendance, punctual in the 
payment of his debts, punctual in the 
hours appropriated to his daily labors, 
punctual in the hours which he passed 
with his family, in short, punctual in all 
his business and recreations. Bred up 
under the eye and under the care of a 
man of such regular habits, James 
seemed to have imbibed no wishes beyond 
those of his duty. When he left the ser- 
vice of his master, he was told, that now 
his future hopes and prospects, and in 
short his fortune, must be of his own 
making. His master ventured to give 
him one piece of advice at parting, which 
was always to be employed. No matter, 
said he, if your gains are at first small, 
let no time be wasted in idleness: it is 
to prevent the incursion of gloom, the 
man who is always found in his shop; 
and at his business, will inevitably be 
successful. Accustom yourself to habits 
of industry, and remember that no labor 
is so exhausting as idleness. James 
kindly thanked his master, and re- 
solved to profit by his instructions. 
Immediately after he had opened his 
shop, he had undertaken for a very mo- 
derate compensation the repair of a great 
number of old suits, sadly damaged; 
which were procured by a eaneveleet 
society for the benefit of the poor du- 
ring the approaching winter, and left in 
the hands of James to mend. James 
made this conditional contract with the 
trustees of this society, that he should 
labor for them in those hours only when 
he had no other employment. James now 
sat down to his task with the fortitude 
of a philosopher. The old garments 
were carefully examined, the dust beat 
out, and those which were the least da- 
maged, were exposed as a sort of lure for 
customers, while those which had done 
hard duty, were immediataly attacked 
with thread and needle. The shop o 





profit. 


every young mechanic is the usual resort 
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ef idlers of that class, because it is com- | 


monly apprehended, that the Occupant is 
as great anidler as themselves. When 
James received these friendly visits, he 
was found plying his thread and needle 


with invincible obstinacy, attending to | 


none of the idle discourse by which his 
ears were continually assailed. His vi- 
siters attempted to rally him on his in- 
dustry,—lay by that old coat James, and 
spend a social hour with us at the tavern ; 
James was immoveable ; he said, that he 
could not with any show of decency, 
leave the society of his old friends, who 
stood so much in need of his assistance, 
meaning the old garments which he had 
undertaken to repair. ‘this determined 
opposition on the part of James, practised 
with such unbending uniformity, soon 
cleared his shop of all those troublesome 
intruders ; his needle was a constant and 
practical satire on their laziness. 

A good riddance to you, cried James, 
there is no labor to me so exhausting as 
the conversation of a lazy man. Thus 
saying: he resumed his thimble, and 
thought no more of his late troublesome 
guests, than he did of the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies. One of those dash- 


ing beaus who saunter in every place of | 


public resort, and on whom fortune had 
smiled, because he was an outlaw from 
common sense, one day sauntered into 
the shop of James, and as he thought of 
nothing but dress, began a conversation 
on that subject ; he found in this young 
tailor a treasure, and their ideas harmo- 
nized so well, that our tailor was em- 
agg to make him a whole suit, and to 

ave it by all means in readiness on 
an oppointed day, as he was at that time 
to-attend a very fashionable party. Good 
bye, exclaimed James to his old friends, 
for the present ; but said he, { will not 
cast you off entirely, I trust we shall 
meet again. ‘This new suit was far more 
important to the future reputation of 
James, than it was for its owner ; he ac- 
cordingly exerted his talents to the ut- 
most, and at the appointed time, never 
was aman more highly delighted than 
the beau. He contemplated himself in 
the glass with indescribable satisfaction, 
turned himself in every direction and 
gi and was firmly of opinion, that 

e was now perfectly irresistible in the 
eyes of the female sex. Ile appeared at 





the fashionable party, and cisplayed him- 

self to the best possible advantage ; he 

outshone all his comrades “velui luna 

inter minoris ignes.” An inquiry was 

made by his comrades, half in jest, and 

half in earnest, what tailor had the honor 

of setting off such a thing to so much ad- 

vantage, and the name of James Wheaton, 

became perfectly familiar to the party 

betore the company had seperated. James 

was all this time pape ignorant what 
a powerful friend he enjoyed at Court. 
He was now as busily engaged as ever in 
the service of his old friends, and lending 
all his assistance to the clothing of the 
poor in the approaching winter. After 
those garments which had seen their best 
days, had been carefully mended ; he be- 
gan upon those which did not require so 
much labor, and when he took down one 
to repair, another which had been repaired 
was substituted in its place. Thus his 
shop appeared in a respectable state, fur 
it aiways bore testimony to the industry 
of its occupant. It is not generally 
known how much meri united with in- 
dustry is capable of recommending itself. 
The suit which James made, and which 
advanced his credit so much in the 
fashionable world. was not forgotten. 
The friends of the beau were as desirous 
of making as respectable an appearance, 
and knowing how essential a tailor was 
to their respectability, resolved to visit 
this phenomenon. They called in the 
| morning and in the evening, and found 
our hero with his needle and thread in 
the service still of his old friends, but as 
constantly ready to attend to the new 
comers. Many of these loungers were 
| Surprised that they had never heard of 
|| this wonder before ; his shop they said, 
| was hung round with different suits, and 
the man must certainly have many cus- 
tomers ; he was now thrown into a most 
lucrative business, was married, became 
known.and respected. But after he had 
arrived to fame and fortune in the line 
of his profession, he had been often 
heard to say, that the charitable society 
who supplied him with so many old 
friends, were the most charitable towards 
him ; they had, he said, at a most criti- 
cal season of existence, preserved him 
from idleness; they had banished the 
society of those who would fain have 
tempted him from the path ef duty ; they 
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had introduced him to fame and to for- 
tune, and he had too much gratitude in 
the day of prosperity to forget the kind 
services of his old friends. 

pr 

VERSE. 

Whether poetical geniuses only can 
decide on poetical compositions, we will 
not attempt to determine. We know, 
however, that men who have evinced 
great learning and ingenuity in their pro- 
saic writings, have safely criticized some 
of che most delightful productions of this 
divine art. Perhaps they did not well 
eonsider the very essential difference 
there is between verse and prose, and 
which the erudite Huet thus describes : 

“ Amongst the differences which dis- 
tinguish verse from prose, I perceive one 
which is not sufficiently observed, or ob- 
served too superficially and generally, 
rather than clearly and minutely ; which 
sometimes seems forgotten, but which ap- 

ears to me notwithstanding essential. 
t is, that verse is subjected to very nar- 
row limits for its measure, numbers, 

uantity and rhyme ; but it is very free 
or its thoughts, expressions, and figures. 
Poets are permitted unlimited freedoms 
which are called poetical licences and da- 
ying turns; these are even required as 
necessary ornaments. Prose, on the 
—- has entire liberty in what re- 
gards the arrangement of words, nor is 
it servilely subjected to the judgment of 
the ear; but its thoughts and figures are 
submitted to the strictest rule; and al- 
though its style is not measured, it must 
however be numerous and chaste, and 
display marks of that order and arrange- 
ment which most clearly reflect the 
mind.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CRUELTY. 
THE Birds had sung a morning psalm, 
The music of the grove was mute, 
And all was silent, all was calm, 
As is the passing shadow’s foot. 











The Poets eye in frenzy now 

Rvam’d giddily from tree to tree 

And caught from ev’ry tranquil bough 
A deep and solemn reverie. 


A strain of music soft and low 
And destitute of art 

Fell with a gentle lapse like snow 
And melted on his heart. 


| He turn’d transported now 
And gaz’d upon the weed 
fH He iook’d and on a dancing bough 
‘The sweet musician stood. 


i] 
| 
Her little nest was her beside 
| Suspended in the air, 

The Robin watch’d her callow pride 
| With all a mother’s care. 
| 


Her plumage glitter’d in the sun— 
While gazing on her nest, 

| The Poet heard the Sportsman’s gun 
And saw her bleeding breast. 


| 

Fain would he sing in numbers meet 
| He faulters on the strings, 

| Unhappy Bird he saw thee beat 

; The ground with bloody wings. 

But still thy young remain’d alive, 
He climb’d the nest to spy, 

He counted and he found them five, 
And left them there to die. 


Toa Lady who disturbed the Authors 
dreams. 


You Moll if you ever torment me again, 

At the latehour of midnight when ali troubles 
cease, 

I declare without further ado I’ll complain, 

To the laws of the land for your breaking my 
peace. 


Wicked witch! thus the party would lay his 
complaint 

In sleep you appear’d to him lovely and fair, 

You appeared—but alas! all description is 
faint, 

Your glass will inform you what troubled him 
there. 


You consented and Hymen stood blushing 
hard by, 

His torch at that hour blaz’d with splendor 
supreme— 

You escap’dand he only could say witha sigh, 

As in sorrow he woke, this is only a dream. 


Arch tyranness ! where is the end of my wee 

And when shall the Bard cease to wail and 
to weep, 

Long since you destroy’d all his waking re- 
pose, 

Now more cruel than ever you torture his 


sleep. 


To a person who had made an April fool 
of the Author. 
Dear Florio your superior art, 
In vain I imitate ; 
Confess I will with all my heart 
That I’m inadequate. 


Yet this I know for certainty 
Were April’s day is found, 
T’is better for a fool to be, 





| Than all the year around 
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